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. Plung here the deep drifts blow, 
_ So we stride, heart- deep in silts 


‘Like a wayfarer in snow 
Soundlessly our footsteps go, 
Up and down the April \ vayS 


. pee in wonder, mute ayith praise. 
—Virginia Huntington. 
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een record-breaking sale of THE UPPER ROOM has been com- 

pleted, an increase of 50,000 copies for the first quarter of 1940 
as compared with the first quarter of 1939—a daily devotional guide in 
50,000 more American homes! 


Will You Help Us Place THE UPPER ROOM in Thousands of 
Other Homes in Which Devotional Guidance Is Lacking? 


The April, May, June issue is now ready for distribution. English and 
Spanish editions are 5 cents per copy, postpaid, in lots of 10 or more to 
one address. Single copies, by mail, 10 cents. Individual yearly subscrip- 
tions, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. 

Two new members have been added to THE UPPER ROOM family—the 
Portuguese edition and the Braille edition for the blind. Due to a larger 
printing than we anticipated, we have reduced the price of the Braille 
edition to 50 cents per copy or $2.00 per year. 


Send all orders for English, Spanish, and Braille editions to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Doctors’ Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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ICONVENTION if 
Eviscopal Church, 


Kansas City Mo. Oct 9- 


“The Cross Above Many Flags” might well be the title of this colorful poster which has won for Mrs. Eleanor Kramer, Kansas City, first 
prize in a contest sponsored by the Kansas City General Convention publicity committee. It is to be reproduced in color and distributed 
throughout the countr Flags of the countries in which the Episcopal Church works are indicated below the symbolical Church flag. 
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THE COVER: Old Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, Va., 

is a center of national interest this month as its rededication 

takes place, as part of the Williamsburg Restoration plan. This 

striking view of the tower was taken by Leo J. Heffernan. 
Further photos on Pages 18 and 19. 
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Photo by Lionel Green ° 


(Above) Native of Kingston, Jamaica. The 
English and American Churches carry on 
extensive work in the West Indies. Jamaica, 
Nassau, Trinidad, Guiana and the Wind- 
ward Islands are in the Province of the 
West Indies of the English Church, while 
the American Church works in districts 
of Cuba, Puerto Rico. and the Virgin 
Islands, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


Virginia Huntingion, author of the poem, 
“April Again” which appears on the inside 
front cover of this issue, is the wife of the 
Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, Missionary 
Bishop of Anking, China. The poem 
appears in Mrs. Huntington’s recent 
volume, “Enough to Hunger.” 


Many parishes are taking advantage of 
FORTH’S group subscription plan by which 
from 20 to 100 subscriptions may be had 
for sixty cents each; 100 or more subscrip- 
tions at fifty cents each. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be received by 
the tenth of the month preceding issue to be 
sent to new address. Give both the old and 
the new address when requesting change. Make 
remittances payable to ForRTH, preferably by 
check or money order. 


REMITTANCES for all missionary purposes 
should be made to Lewis B. Franklin, Treas- 
urer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and should be clearly marked as to the pur- 
pose for which they are to be devoted. 
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Published monthly by the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. Publication 
office, 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. Editorial, 
and executive offices, "Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ten 
cents a copy. $1.00 a year. Postage to Canada 
and Newfoundland 25c extra. Foreign Post- 
age 50c. Entered October 2, 1926, as second 
class matter at Utica, N. Y. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
in section 412, Act of February 28, 1925. 
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© Dezso Kallos, New York 


A cast of more than 200 participated in the presentation of a pageant, “The 
Vision of Bartholomew” in the chancel of famous St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Park Avenue, New York, recently. The pageant commemorated the 105th an- 
niversary of the parish. Bartholomew, St. Francis of Assisi, Queen Isabella of 
Spain, Torquemada, Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale and Abraham Lincoln 
were among the characters portrayed. In a series of dramatic episodes, the 
pageant indicated the transformation in man through the centuries as a result 
of the impact of Christianity. Above is one of the scenes. 
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Go 
Forward! 


“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
Go Forward!” 


A bi condition of the world today calls for 

an advance movement on the part of the 
Church. The Church is more ready than in 
years. The world is turning to Christianity, 
wondering whether Christianity cannot give what 
it needs and what it has failed to accomplish 
through human wisdom. 

This situation presents us with a challenge 
to make our work more effective. I do not 
mean simply to raise more money. It is not 
only the amount of money we give. Money is 
a symbol of interest or lack of interest; of 
spiritual vitality or lack of it; the symbol of 
faith in the efficacy of the religion we profess. 
At the present time many of our people are not 
willing to sacrifice for the sake of the Church’s 
work. They are indifferent. They do not feel 
the great faith of the first apostles. 

Our present situation is tremendously discour- 
aging unless we are ready, unless we make a 
firm decision to try and with God’s help suc- 
ceed in making this Church of ours what a 
Christian Church ought to be: a body of men 
and women who have found that Christ is the 
Saviour; a body which will face the world with 
the conviction that there is no other Name 
under heaven by which the world may be saved. 
It is only this sort of a Church which can be 
Christ’s agent for the salvation of the world. 


ob ch 


hope General Convention next fall will call 

the Church to an advance movement. Every 
parish, every individual, every diocese—the 
whole Church—should be facing in the same 
direction and together seek to attain certain 
objectives. The first of these is that every mem- 
ber shall be brought to the point where not only 
is his own life in a real sense a life with Christ 
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by 
H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER 
The Presiding Bishop 


but that he develop a sense of responsibility, 
a burning passion to communicate to others 
what means much to him—a real witness to the 
saving power of Jesus Christ. 

Those of us who are active Christians must 
lift our spiritual lives to higher levels. We 
must seek not merely to make new Christians 
but a better type of Christian. 

Another objective of an advance movement 
should be a definite effort to reach out to those 
whom we call “lapsed” Christians. Those who 
are inactive, who not only do not make financial 
contributions but who fail to witness. We are 
told that nearly fifty per cent of our people 
in America claim no Church affiliation. Every 
parish should have a definite program of evan- 
gelism to bring these people into the Church. 
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N the one hand, the world is closer together 

today than ever because of better means 
of communication. But still it is divided up 
into all sorts of groups, each of which seems 
to disclaim responsibility for the welfare of those 
beyond its own borders. Christian faith feels 
a responsibility for all men, no matter what 
their race, where they live or to what nation 
they belong. 

Today only a Church which is on fire with 
desire can save the world; a Church convinced 
that the world needs to be saved; convinced that 
it is the function of Christ 
to save the world and 
that we have a Saviour 
Who died for us as the 
only adequate means of 
salvation. It is that kind 
of faith which is essential 
today. It is to that kind 
of an advance move- 
ment we should call the 
Church at this time. 


“Spring Thaw” by Mildred Capron 


IVE Bishop Whipple any in- 
formation he desires about In- 
dian affairs,” wrote President 
Lincoln to his Secretary of the 
Interior after an interview with the 
Episcopal Church’s first bishop in 


Minnesota. For this fiery bishop, 
feeling deeply the cause of the race to 
which he devoted half his life, carried 
his fight for the Indians beyond all 
tribal agents and commissioners to 
the President himself. 

The work in Minnesota, which 
Henry Benjamin Whipple undertook 
when he was 37 years old, was the 
crowning achievement of a life that 
had already known success in several 
quarters. He was born in 1822 into 
a northern New York family that 
seems to have been more noted for 
military than for missionary careers. 
Sixteen of his kinsfolk, he proudly 
claimed, had been officers in the 
Colonial and Revolutionary Wars, 
and two had signed the Declaration 
of Independence. But after a brief 
try at business, he became a candi- 
date for Holy Orders. 

He was called to a church at Rome, 
New York, and then to St. Augustine, 
Fla., before he set out on his first 
adventure in the West. He had 
earlier refused an established parish 
in Chicago, but when friends there 
offered to organize a parish for him 
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Whipple Blazes Trai 


INDIANS ONE OF HIS CONCERNS 


(Left) The aggressive Bishop Whipple, first Bishop of Minnesota. 


he accepted it. The three years of 
successful work in the Free Church 
of the Holy Communion in the rapid- 
ly growing frontier city are proof of 
the thoroughness with which he went 
about his work. 

“T visited every shop, saloon, and 
factory within a mile of the hall, 
leaving a card giving the place and 
hour of worship and stating that I 
would be at the service of anyone 
needing help, day or night,” he wrote 
years later. He practiced an active 
ministry going to the bedside of every 
railroad operative who was hurt. 

News of Mr. Whipple’s success in 
Chicago, where his eastern friends 
had predicted he would starve, soon 
spread throughout the Church. When, 
in 1859, the convention of the two- 
year-old Diocese of Minnesota was 
faced with the problem of electing a 
bishop, he was the unanimous choice. 
He was consecrated in Richmond, 
Va., by Jackson Kemper, the 
Church’s first missionary bishop. 

In Minnesota under Bishop 
Whipple, it is said, the Episcopal 
Church first recognized and under- 
took to discharge her duty toward 
the Indian race. Some Indian work 
had been done previously in that and 
other states under Bishop Kemper’s 
jurisdiction, but it had been only a 
minor and not too widespread side- 
line to the white work. Under 
Bishop Whipple, the Indian became 
a cause in himself. 

Bishop Whipple found in Minne- 
sota far fewer comforts than he had 
known even in the rough life of grow- 
ing Chicago. Constantly he was 
traveling on horseback or in a wagon 
across the wide, unbroken prairie 
where the road was little more than 
an open strip cut through the tall 
grass. At times he lost his way in 
blizzards and had to depend upon his 
horses to follow the Indian trail home. 
He wrote later that he had wept at 
the news of the death of his favorite 


horse, which had often saved the 
Bishop’s life in treacherous rides. 
Caught out in the open, where 
houses were twenty miles or more 
apart, he learned to make shelters 
and beds of fir and spruce boughs. 
More than once he lost his provisions 
while fording swift streams. On 
many trips he was accompanied by 
his loyal Indian followers, including 
some clergymen. 

“At this time,” he wrote concern- 
ing his work in the 1860’s, “there 
was no physician in the Chippewa 
country, and I found it necessary to 
carry a smal] case of instruments and 
a supply of simple medicines, by 
which, in God’s good Providence, I 
was able to relieve much suffering.” 

After the Indian massacre of 1862 
he dealt with a refugee problem hard- 


Below is an unusual photo of Bishop Whip- 
ple, shown with two of his Indian clergqy— 
Fred Smith and John Johnson—at Church 
of St. Columba, White Earth in 1900. 
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n Northwest Area 


SSTERED MINNESOTA SCHOOLS 


The Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour, Faribault, Minn., which he 
fostered, is the final resting place of the great Bishop Whipple. The 
tower is a memorial to him. 


ly less acute than that of many re- 
gions today, and in a similar fashion 
he opened temporary hospitals to 
care for the sick and wounded. In 
that time of distress he wrote of sew- 
ing up many wounds while doctors 
were busy with more serious surgery. 

The 1862 massacre, in which the 
old antagonisms of tribe against tribe 
and Indian against white man flared 
up with renewed violence, drove 
thousands of persons out of western 
Minnesota and left that region almost 
desolate. While he did not offer ex- 
cuse for the Indian conduct in the 
massacre, he said publicly again and 
again that ‘“‘a nation which sowed 
robbery would reap a harvest of 
blood.” 

It was after the Minnesota upris- 


Below is a photograph of Bishop Whipple 
during his early years in Minnesota. 


ER 
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ing that he went to see Mr. Lincoln. 
The President, writing later to a 
friend about the Bishop’s visit, said: 
“He came here the other day and 
talked with me about the rascality 
of this Indian business until I felt 
it down to my boots. If we get 
through this war, and I live, this In- 
dian system shall be reformed!” 
Bishop Whipple was endowed with a 
powerful personality that enabled 
him to wield an influence on all he 
met, from the President down to the 
least of his Church members. 


Outstanding achievement in his 
white work was the development of 
Church schools and the building of 
the Cathedral in Faribault. The 
foundation of a theological seminary 
had been laid before he arrived, but 
credit for putting it on a firm founda- 
tion belongs to the Bishop. In the first 
ten years of its existence this “uni- 
versity,” as the founders called it, 
turned out more than seventy-five 
teachers for Minnesota public schools. 
Housed at first in a tiny building that 
served as classroom on weekdays and 
church on Sunday, the school moved 
in 1862 into a new divinity hall. He 
received gifts from persons as distant 
and distinguished as Oxford profes- 
sors and the Emperor of Russia. Out 
of this beginning in education came 
the Seabury Divinity School, (now 
part of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, IIl.), Shattuck 
School for Boys and St. Mary’s Hall 
for Girls, the latter of which started 
with classes in the Bishop’s own 
home. 

Some of his greatest recognition 
came to Bishop Whipple later in his 
episcopate. In 1888 he delivered the 
opening sermon at the Lambeth Con- 
ference at Lambeth Palace. While 
he was in England he was summoned 


by Queen Victoria, to whom he paid 
a call. She was much interested in 
his experiences in the West and in the 
English missionaries whom he had 
met. A day after his visit the Queen 
sent him a portrait of herself. After 
he left London he traveled widely 
through Europe and Asia Minor and 
received acclaim everywhere. His 
accomplishments in Minnesota were 
almost as well known abroad as in 
America. 

Bishop Whipple led the Church in 
Minnesota for forty-two years before 
his death in 1901. He is buried today 
in the chancel of the Cathedral of 
Our Merciful Saviour in Faribault, 
the tower of which was built in his 
memory. 


The first building of Seabury Divinity 

School is shown below. This building was 

in use when Bishop Whipple went to 
Minnesota. 


Women Look To Great U.T.O. Service 


PRESENTATION TAKES PLACE IN KANSAS CITY OCTOBER IO 


HE thoughts of 500,000 

Churchwomen everywhere are 

turning forward to the pres- 

entation of the United Thank 
Offering at the time of General Con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mo., next 
October 10. 

This great offering, now fifty years 
old, is given by the women of the 
Church, gathered from parish cus- 
todians twice a year by diocesan 
custodians, and presented every three 
years. It is a real offering of praise, 
given in gratitude for innumerable 
reasons known only to the donors, to 
mark anniversaries or in memory of 
friends and relatives or because of 
countless joys and mercies, large and 
small. ‘She fell on the ice yesterday 
and was sure she had broken her 
hip,” writes one woman about a 
friend. ‘When she found it was only 
a bruise, the moment she got home 
she went to put a thank-offering in 
her blue box.” 

Famous little blue boxes, distrib- 
uted by the parish custodians, are 
used by thousands of women to hold 
their offerings between the semi- 
annual ingatherings. 


Services in Many Churches 


With the Presiding Bishop as 
celebrant, assisted by a long line of 
missionary bishops, the three-year 
offering is presented at a celebration 
of the Holy Communion on October 
10, the second morning of General 
Convention. Many parishes through- 
out the country hold services at the 
same time so the result is a great 
corporate Communion of the women 
of the Church. 

Most of the money is banked, 
during the three years, through the 
treasurer of the National Council. 
The diocesan custodians at the tri- 
ennial. service deposit certificates of 
the amount in a golden alms basin 
which is used only on these triennial 
occasions. Young women also take 
up an offering from the congregation 
attending the service, which enables 
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those present to feel they have a 
direct share in the final offering. 


Excitement Over Results 


Excitement rages through the day 
while everyone waits to learn the 
total amount, announced at a mass 
meeting that night. At the meeting 
the mission field itself comes in 
dramatic form before those present. 
Missionaries of long service, flags of 
many lands where the Church is 
working, famous missionary hymns 
sung by the audience of many thou- 
sands, a message by a Christian 
leader, and a great sign flashed on, 
one figure at a time until the total 
amount of the offering is shown, 
make one of the high points of the 
Convention period. 

In recent years the women have 
put increasing emphasis on the num- 
ber of givers rather than the amount 
of the gifts, as the desire is to have 
every woman, everywhere, share in it. 
But there is tremendous need for the 
work supported by the offering and 
of course everybody hopes the pres- 
ent one will be large. 

In 1889 it was just over $2,000. 
In 1928 and again in 1931 it was 
over a million. Depression years re- 
duced it but it has since been climb- 
ing again and in 1937 was $861,- 
693.07. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Meanwhile, after the spring in- 
gatherings of this April, less than six 
months remain to finish the current 
offering, to recruit new donors and 
increase the gifts. The fiftieth an- 
niversary is stirring up new interest 
and is being celebrated in many. in- 
genious ways. 

Most popular have been the enor- 
mous gold-frosted birthday cakes 
with fifty candles which have been 
lighted like United Thank Offering 
beacons at parish and diocesan gath- 
erings all over the country. Reports 
of “how we celebrated” are filling a 
large file. 


Women’s fashions having changed 
several times in fifty years, some of 
the most picturesque celebrations _ 
take the form of brief speeches from 
women in the costumes of various 
trienniums, telling what was done 
with the offering of their day. Los 
Angeles did this as a ‘March of 
Time” program. 

Other dramatic presentations, as 
in Milwaukee, have emphasized not 
time but space as speakers in cos- 
tumes of many Jands where the offer- 
ing goes have shown the unity .of 
fellowship in the Church. The Dio- 
cese of California used ‘“U.T.O.” 
as “Unique Television Opportunity” 
and presented brief scenes in a golden 
frame. 


Many Novel Observances 


Minnesota has had a_ special 
U.T.O. issue of the diocesan paper 
and, for the annual meeting of the 
women, displayed exhibits of photo- 
graphs and posters and handicrafts 
from many missions. 

Rhode Island asked the bishop to 
send a letter to all his clergy and as 
one result U.T.O. sermons have been 
preached in at least eighteen par- 
ishes. In Pennsylvania Diocese a 
large majority of the clergy have had 
the subject of the U.T.O. presented 
to their congregations on a Sunday. 
At one parish meeting in Pennsy]l- 
vania each woman was given a sheet 
of paper on which she was asked to 
write one thing for which she was 
thankful, the resulting list a remark- 
ably interesting record. 

At a Detroit meeting a very large 
blue box came to life and out stepped 
a live missionary, supported by the 
U.T.O., to tell about her work. A 
few dioceses fortunate enough to 
have missionary bishops present have 
had them speak on the value of the 
U.T.O. in their fields. 

The expenditure of the offering is 
voted by the Triennial Meeting of 
the women. Missionary salaries take 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Red Dragon vs. Alaskan Saloons 


CHURCH BUILDING SECOND COMPLETED 
IN CORDOVA e STILL SERVES COMMUNITY 


SALOON for every fifty 

residents, but no church. 

This was Cordova, Alaska, 

on Prince William Sound, 
forty years ago. Just across the bay 
was Valdez with an enterprising mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Edward P. Newton, 
trying to serve both places. 

Alaska’s southern coast was teem- 
ing with the excitement of mining, 
railroad building and enormous po- 
tential wealth. Many settlements 
had sprung up, and houses, stores 
and churches had appeared as if by 
magic. 


When hundreds of transient men 
moved into Cordova to work on the 
new railroad to the copper mines, the 
missionary saw that no place of rec- 
reation existed for them except the 
saloons. Promptly he obtained a lot 
near the new settlement, if a cluster 
of shacks may be called a settlement, 
and set to work on a house. It was 
the second building to be finished on 
the new location. A saloon had been 
pushed through to completion just 
four days earlier. 

From this neighboring saloon and 
other such places in the town the 


One of America’s most picturesque areas is Alaska. The Alaskan mining rush gave 
impetus to the Church’s work there, Cordova and Valdez being typical developments. 
One of numerous valleys is shown below. Canadian Pacific Photo. 


Symbol of Alaska is the grotesque totem 
(above) found on the southeastern coast. 
Photo from Northern Pacific Ry. 


Red Dragon, as the new recreation 
center was known, began to draw 
trade. In the one-room building 
were pool tables, magazines, desks, 
stationery for endless letters home, 
and a fireplace to brighten long eve- 
nings when the rain poured down 
outside. Every day men of all ages 
and all sorts gathered here for enjoy- 
ment that they could find nowhere 
else in the new settlement. 

On Saturday night the tables were 
moved out, chairs were arranged in 
rows, and altar equipment was 
brought out. On Sunday not only 
the homeless men but entire families, 
formerly without a place of worship, 
gathered at the Red Dragon for serv- 
ices. Before long a new church was 
built nearby, and when the ratlroad 
men left, the recreation center was 
turned into a library. Today, with 
the aid of Church members, it still 
serves the small community. 
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Valdez and Cordova were thriving 
Church centers as long as_ they 
shared a missionary, and even after 
support was cut down, in 1934, the 
citizens kept up the church buildings 
and rectories. For five years the 
trustees and guilds worked loyally to 
maintain their congregations, and in 
1939 they were rewarded by the re- 
turn of the Rev. Mervin L. Wanner, 
who had been their missionary for 
several years before 1934. 

The copper mines and the railroad 
that once kept Cordova on its feet 
are now closed. Valdez is faring 
better, for it is the starting place of 
a highway to Fairbanks, 370 miles 
away, and the distribution point for 
supplies to a large gold-mining area. 
Both towns now depend largely upon 
salmon and halibut fishing and can- 
ning industries. 

Mr. Wanner, who first went to 
Alaska as a deacon in 1927, lives in 
the new rectory at Valdez. He 
spends half his time at home and the 
other half at Cordova, six hours 
away by steamer. In Valdez his 
services are at the small Church of 
the Epiphany, in which one point of 
interest is the beautiful copy, by a 
modern Italian artist, of a fourteenth- 
century painting by Gentile da Fab- 
riano. Near the church are his rec- 
tory and the parish house. In Cor- 
dova, close by the Red Dragon 
Library, is St. George’s Church. 

Almost essential in this part of 
Alaska is either an umbrella or a 
snow shovel. Prince William Sound 
is the rainiest part of the United 
States; in one place the rainfall totals 
nearly 15 feet a year, in sharp con- 
trast to Point Barrow, the northern- 
most part of Alaska, where rainfall is 
only six inches a year. Snowfall also 
is heavy around the Sound. Houses 
at Valdez are sometimes submerged 
in snowdrifts to the rooftops. The 
inhabitants must tunnel out. 

Despite the heavy rain and snow, 
Valdez and Cordova have an ex- 
tremely beautiful location, against 
the high mountains, looking down 
on inland bays and farther out, the 
sea. 


Alaskan valleys provide many a beautiful 

view, such as that at the right. Missionaries 

of the Church rely upon water craft, dog 

sleds, the airplane and the automobile to 

cover their vast areas. Photo from Alaska 
Steamship Co. 
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a 
Somewhere beneath the above expanse of snow is Epiphany Church, Valdez 


Above is a general view of Cordova as it looked a few years ago. 


Fishing at midnight is a popular sport for Alaskans. Above is such a scene. Sunlight 
lasts far into the summer nights. Photo from Northern Pacific Ry. 
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Man of Many Trade 


Something of the activities of Dr. Pithan is shown in the photos to the 

left. From top to bottom, they are: Dr. Pithan with a group of his 

tural folk; baptizing a child; preaching out of doors and part of his 
large Sunday School at Bage. 


HEN a biography is writ- 
ten of the Rev. Athalicio 
Pithan, Suffragan Bishop- 


elect of Brazil, it will de- 
scribe occupations far more surpris- 
ing in their variety than the usual 
success story. For Dr. Pithan, the 


first Brazilian to be elected to the’ 


Episcopate, has not only given a life- 
time of service to the Church but has 
also been a meteorologist, lawyer, 
lumber buyer, teacher, bookkeeper 
and printer. He will be consecrated 
April 21, at Trinity Cathedral, Porto 
Alegre. 

An innate love for study, coupled 
with the necessity of making a living, 
has led Dr. Pithan into this wide 
range of jobs. Descendant of a titled 
family that gave up its holdings in 
Alsace-Loraine for a vast farm in 
southern Brazil, he was from early 
childhood drawn to books. A grand- 
mother who thought he needed more 
sleep nearly put an end to his evening 


study, but, as he says, ‘I discovered ° 


a way to soothe her by covering the 
holes of my bedroom door with a 
blanket. Thus no one could see the 
light and I could study peacefully.” 

His studies soon led to a position 
as bookkeeper for a school teacher 
who instructed him in Portuguese and 
mathematics. Then at the age of 15, 
when most boys are concerned with 
less serious pastimes, he became a 
meteorological observer in his home 
town, Santa Maria. 

This job and his youthful appear- 
ance were not without their handi- 
caps. He recalls that a new police- 


man who was assigned one day to- 


guard the observatory looked over 
the 15-year-old lad who sought entry 
and decided that this could not be 
the “man” in charge. The young 
Athalicio Pithan took no observations 
that day. 


“Fascinating employment,” the 
Bishop-elect says of the next job he 
obtained when he was about 16. 
This time he went to work for $2 a 
month in the office of a newspaper 
editor. Writing news stories, setting 
type and printing papers was a novel 
and exciting experience, but it re- 
quired more time than he could give. 
So he went on to his fourth job, 
which was just as different as the 
others had been. 

This time his employer was the 
only railroad company in the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul. With the World 
War in progress the railroad could 
import no coal and had to depend 
upon wood for its furnaces. His job 
was to travel around the state to buy 
lumber. The salary was $5 a month, 
an improvement over the last, and 
the opportunity to see most of south- 
ern Brazil was an added incentive. 

But Athalicio Pithan wanted to 
enter the ministry, and in 1917 he 
took a job that would allow him to 
study. He went to Porto Alegre as 
secretary and bookkeeper of the 
Southern Cross School, which was be- 
ing started then by the present 
Bishop Thomas. There Mr. Pithan 
was able to finish his studies and en- 
ter the Church’s seminary. 

“T am really a son of the Brazilian 
Episcopal Church,” he says in de- 
scribing the years that led up to his 
election to the Episcopate. From the 
time he was six years old he attended 
an Episcopal Sunday school in Santa 
Maria, and for several years he as- 
sisted the rector. There was a serv- 
ice every evening at the home of 
some Churchman, with a sermon fol- 
lowed by Biblical lantern slides. Mr. 
Pithan helped to gather a large con- 
gregation each evening and then 
worked with the magic lantern. 
Many persons still tell him that they 
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; A. Pithan, New Brazil Bishop 


PPRuNe R, TEACHER, 
BUYER, BOOKKEEPER, 
LAWYER, MINISTER 


first learned of the Church through 
their curiosity to see the much-dis- 
cussed ‘“‘movies.” 

Dr. Pithan’s first task, after he 
had become a deacon, was that of a 
teacher in the Southern Cross School. 
But soon, as a priest, he was sent to 
Bagé to become rector of the Church 
of the Crucified. His new post was 
a frontier town in the southernmost 
part of Brazil, close to the Uruguay 
border. 

For thirteen years he served this 
community with the only evangelical 
church among 30,000 persons. His 


foe ecg ea ee chiefly Portuguese Above is shown the Collegio Independencia, the day school founded and developed by 
and Spanish, but it included some Dr. Pithan. Its enrollment runs as high as 300 students a year. Something of the 
re ee iad ues eeu pers tee 
permitted to realize in my parish,” Na Tee : : : 
he relates, ‘a perfect Church union, ear Be 

serving indiscriminately Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Lutherans, Bap- 
tists and Calvinists in addition to 
those of our own Church.” 

Every year he traveled many miles 
over the Brazilian pampas, vast 
fields alive with herds of cattle and 
sheep, to preach and baptize in the 
country districts. One family that he 
baptized consisted of a retired 
Brazilian officer, his wife and twenty- 
four sons and daughters, all of whom 
were married. The old officer’s home, 
he says, became “‘a fruitful preaching 
station.” 

In Bagé itself Bishop-elect Pithan 
carried out with great success the 
plans that soon made him one of the 
leaders of the Brazilian Church. 
Faced with a serious need for a day 
school that would not draw children 
away from the Church, he founded 
the Collegio Independencia, which for 
seven years has given a Christian 
education to as many as 300 pupils. 
Some. of the youngsters are able to 
pay all their fees, but others must be 
aided by gifts of tuition, books, cloth- 
ing and even food if they are to at- 
tend the school. 
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Japanese Railways 


(Above) Lake Tyuzenzi, Nikko, Japanese beauty spot, one of the communities about 
which Miss McKim tells in the story below. 


Where Courage Is Required 


MISS McKIM TELLS OF NIKKO WORK 


T always takes courage to be- 

come a Christian in Japan,” 

writes Miss Nellie McKim, long- 

time resident of that country. 
“There is often strong opposition on 
the part of the family, and as devo- 
tion to parents is one of the great 
virtues, it takes a strong character to 
decide upon the final step.” 

Miss McKim works in codpera- 
tion with the Japanese clergy and 
supervises two kindergartens. She is 
an evangelistic missionary in the dis- 
trict of North Kwanto, formerly 
called North Tokyo. One kindergar- 
ten is in Nikko and one is in Shimo- 
date (She-mo-dah-tay) where she 
lives. She continues: 

“Nikko is a famous beauty spot of 
Japan, with gorgeous temples built in 
the Tokugawa period (1603-1867), 
lovely mountains, rivers and lakes, a 
place much visited by tourists from 
all over the world. We have about 
35 children in this kindergarten, some 
of whom are children of tradespeople 
and the rest children of upper officials 
in a copper mine. Nikko is a Bud- 
dhist stronghold. Many of the fam- 
ilies whose children come to us are 
connected with the temples. There is 
a large Buddhist kindergarten. 
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“Shimodate is a town of about 
15,000 inhabitants, 70 miles north- 
east of Tokyo. The main industry 
here is the manufacture of tabi, 
Japanese stockings made of cotton. 
Shimodate is also the shopping center 
for the surrounding rural villages and 
is full of small shops ‘which in normal 
times carry every conceivable kind 
of goods. 

“The parents of the Shimodate 
children are for the most part trades- 
people, neither poor nor very well off. 
They pay a monthly tuition of about 
75 cents; the children have enough to 
eat and to wear. There is a large high 
school for girls with much opportunity 
for Christian work, and a commercial 
school for boys. Shintoism rather 
than Buddhism is the chief religion 
around Shimodate. 

“The church’s greatest opportunity 
for missionary work here comes from 
the contacts made through the kinder- 
garten. We visit the children’s homes 
and become acquainted with the fam- 
ilies. Evangelistic work is hampered 
by the demands made by government 
schools upon the children’s time. 
There are all sorts of extra-curricular 
activities. 

“Quite apart, however, from the 


special difficulties of this present time, 
it always takes courage in Japan to 
become a Christian. In America 
where there is so much freedom of 
thought and action, I think this point 


is not always understood and appre- 


ciated as it ought to be. I should 
like to say that so far as I personally 
am concerned I have never felt, even 
during recent years, any difficulty in 
doing my work. 

“There are many causes for thanks- 
giving. One which has given me great 
joy and encouragement is connected 
with a young lad employed by the 
government railway at a junction on 
the way to Shimodate. He came to 
me to study English last year and 
decided to become a Christian. When 
I returned from furlough he asked 
me to be his godmother and has now 
been confirmed, much to his joy. 

“He was cited for bravery recently 
when at great personal danger he 
saved a woman from injury by a 
moving train. He is often on duty 
when I pass his junction and greets 
me with a beaming smile. 

“Railway employees have to be on 
duty for many long hours at a stretch. 
It is a continual source of wonder to 
me that they are invariably cheerful 
and courteous. The Japanese cate- 
chist in charge of the mission where 
this young man lives tells me that he 
never misses an opportunity to at- 
tend church although he must some- 
times be on duty all of Saturday 
night.” 


(Below) Miss McKim and her dog, Kim, dur- 
ing an informal moment. 
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The Present Challenge 


PRESIDING 


BISHOP OUTLINES 


PRESENT OBJECTIVES OF CHURCH 


CHURCH on fire to save the 

world from utter destruction. 

That is the task to which the 

Presiding Bishop called the 
Church in his charge to the National 
Council recently. He set as objec- 
tive for what he termed an “un- 
named advance endeavor,” these four 
points: 


1. A higher spiritual level for all 
present Church members. 


2. A sincere effort to reach lapsed 
members. 


3. A definite program in every 
parish to reach unchurched in 
the community. 


Gains Fail 


UBSTANTIAL gains in pros- 

pective income for 1940 over 

a year ago but not enough 

increases to avoid a $111,000 
cut in the missionary program of the 
Church —that was the situation 
which the National Council faced 
recently when it met to consider the 
National Church budget for the cur- 
rent year. 

The budget as adopted is $2,212,- 
048, the lowest in the past twenty 
years. This amount represents ex- 
penditures for work carried on in 
various parts of the world directly or 
indirectly under supervision of the 
Council, including some 3,000 church 
workers. 

In comparison with a year ago, 
more than $100,000 additional was 
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Bishop Creighton of Michigan, who took 
his place as a new member of the National 


Council at the recent meeting. 


4. A world-wide vision of the 
Church’s task. 


“The world can be saved!” was the 
ringing challenge which Bishop 
Tucker sounded in discussing the 
present situation in society. He 
warned, however, that in order to 
save the world, the spiritual lives of 
present Churchmen and women must 
be deepened and a call to individual 
witness must be sounded. 

As the Presiding Bishop envisioned 
the idea, the next ten years should be 
devoted to an intensive effort to re- 
vitalize the Church in its task of sav- 
ing the world for Christ. He said he 
has in mind sounding such a call to 


General Convention next October and 
he hoped the Convention would take 
the lead in the effort. 

His suggestion, said Bishop 
Tucker, was based upon extensive 
consultations with bishops and other 
Church leaders over the country dur- 
ing the past few months. He said he 
sensed a growing demand from the 
Church itself for such an effort and 
that it was in answer to this demand 
that he made his suggestion. 

The Council voiced complete ap- 
proval with the Presiding Bishop’s 
suggestion, saying “It is of the great- 
est importance for him to carry out 
his expressed intention to call the 
whole Church to go forward.” 


To Avoid $IIl,000 Cut 


in sight this year. It will be recalled 
that last year the Council faced a 
deficit of nearly $300,000. This 
amount was raised in a special mis- 
sionary shortage appeal. The Coun- 
cil decided against another emer- 
gency appeal this year but called 
upon parishes and __ individuals 
throughout the country to do every- 
thing possible to aid in the situation. 
Legacies, special gifts, balance car- 
ried over from 1939 and the reduc- 
tions account for the difference be- 
tween the $100,000 gain and the 
$300,000 additional needed to com- 
plete the budget as originally laid out. 

Some twenty dioceses are making 
special efforts on their own initiative 
to supplement funds in sight for 
1940. 


Speaking to the Council on the 


‘situation, the Presiding Bishop ex- 


pressed gratification over the gains 
recorded, at the same time calling 
upon the whole Church to face the 
situation squarely and to look for- 
ward to plans which would make the 
Church’s work more effective in 
every category, financially and other- 
wise. 


FortH has many aggressive workers 
and among them is Mrs. Harry 
Leonard of Grace Church, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. Confined to her bed, 
Mrs. Leonard used the telephone and 
subscriptions! 


got thirty-nine new 
She is 76. The Rev. J. H. Chillington 
is rector of Grace Church. 


Old Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, as it looks today. 


HE rededication April 7, of 

the old Bruton Church at 

Williamsburg, Va., marks the 

restoration of a fine historical 
and religious landmark to the beauty 
that it knew in colonial days. 

The superficial changes that have 
been made, for the sake of con- 
venience, in the last century or so are 
gone. The old brick building in the 
corner of the churchyard looks today 
much as it did at the time of the 
Revolutionary War, when it was al- 
ready sixty years old. The graves of 
many men, some prominent and some 
long forgotten, remain today, though 
their tombstones are worn and 
crumbling. 

The brick wall that was erected in 
1754 still surrounds the yard. The 
ivy that has grown for many gener- 
ations covers yet the tower where 
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Virginia’s Liberty Bell hangs. Time 
might well have stood still in that 
little parish church to have produced 
so few changes in so many years. 

The restoration of Bruton Church 
is not merely part of the plans to re- 
vive in all Williamsburg the spirit 
of colonial days. The work on the 
church preceded the other plans and, 
indeed, brought them about. 

Thirty-five years ago the late Rev. 
W. A. R. Goodwin, who was then rec- 
tor of Bruton Parish, went to work to 
realize his dream of making the old 
church look as it did when George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe and Patrick 
Henry worshiped there. In a few 
years, with the aid of donations from 
Churchmen, he had partially car- 
ried out his plan. 

Then his dream broadened to in- 


Rededicate 


HISTORIC VIR 


clude the restoration of all the town 
of Williamsburg to colonial beauty. 
Through Dr. Goodwin’s success with 
the church and his vision of the fu- 
ture, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., be- 
came interested in the project, which 
has already resulted in a revival of 
the colonial town. 

The old church that is being reded- 
icated April 7, with the rector, the 
Rev. Francis H. Craighill, Jr., in 
charge, is the third house of worship 
in Bruton Parish. It embodies the 
history of several early colonial par- 
ishes, including Jamestown, the first 
seat of government. 

The first parish in the vicinity of 
Williamsburg was Middle Planta- 
tion, which was formed in 1632, just 
twenty-five years after the earliest 
Virginia settlement. Later this was 
combined with a neighboring parish to 
form that of Middletown, and a new 


Something of the grandeur of Old Bruton is indicc 


Md Bruton Church 


church was erected in 1660. Another 
union in 1674 brought about Bruton 
Parish, and the Middletown Church 
became the first to bear the name of 
Bruton. 

In the center of the churchyard 
today are stone foundations that be- 
longed to the second Bruton Church, 
erected in 1683. In that building the 
Governor and the Burgesses first wor- 
shiped when the seat of government 
was transferred from Jamestown to 
Williamsburg in 1699. 

Many treasures from early days 
remind Bruton Church of its brilliant 
history. There is the pre-Revolution- 
ary Prayer Book, dated 1752, in 
which the prayer for the President of 
the United States is pasted over that 
for the King. The baptismal font 
and a communion service, the latter 
dated 1661, were brought from James- 
town when it was abandoned. 


\RISH DATES BACK TO COLONIAL DAYS 


The parish register of baptisms and 
deaths dates back to 1662. The bell 
in the tower, given to the parish in 
1761, rang to proclaim the victory at 
Yorktown, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. In later years have come the 
beautiful bronze lectern given by 
Theodore Roosevelt and a Bible sent 
by King Edward VII, both of which 
commemorated, in 1907, the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of James- 
town. 

These valuable gifts, like the his- 
tory of the little church, illustrate the 
importance of Bruton Parish’s posi- 
tion over nearly three centuries and 
the wealth of tradition that is being 
honored again by this year’s rededi- 
cation. 

One of the buildings restored at 
Williamsburg is known as the St. 
George Tucker House. “The Ameri- 


(© below, taken recently since the restoration work was completed in preparation for rededication 


The pulpit of Old Bruton is shown above. 


can Blackstone,” famous for his lit- 
erary and legal works, built the house 
about 1788. St. George Tucker was 
the great-great-grandfather of Henry 
St. George Tucker, now Presiding 
Bishop of the Church. 


A grant of $25,000 from the For- 
ward Movement to the National 
Council for advance work is probable 
this year, Bishop Hobson (So. Ohio) 
informed the Council recently. This 
is made possible by reason of the 
fact that the Forward Movement is 
maintaining itself largely by the sale 
of its literature. 


So large and enthusiastic was a congre- 
gation in Haiti, gathered recently to hear 
Bishop Spence Burton, that three sides of 
the church were removed to permit all to 
participate in the service. 


We) 


Church Goes Ahead i 


DIOCESE OF LEXINGTON IS 


(Left) Bishop Abbott starting out on a mountain call. (Center) A school- 

house in Lee County, Ky., near Patterson Farm, where Church serv- 

ices are held regularly. (Bottom) Mission of St. John the Divine, 
Shelbiana, Ky., on banks of the Big Sandy River. 


AND of bluegrass, the derby 

and thoroughbred horses, of 

mountains and deep woods un- 

touched by civilization, of 
rushing rivers and waterfalls, of dark 
green hemp and light green tobacco 
leaves, of corn, and coal, and mink— 
that is Eastern Kentucky, the beau- 
tiful, changing country of the Dio- 
cese of Lexington. 

Into this region, with its contrast 
of mountain against plain and wealthy 
breeder against poor tenant farmer, 
the Church has carried her work many 
years. Several eras the Church has 
known there. A new era is beginning 
now, for this year Lexington becomes 
an independent diocese, unsupported 
by aid from the National Council. 

Many men have played their part 
in upbuilding the Church to its pres- 
ent state in that diocese. But none 
has had a greater role than the Rt. 
Rev. H. P. Almon Abbott, bishop 
since 1929. And to none is the de- 
cision to become independent more 
gratifying than to Bishop Abbott. 
He writes: “Conditions within the 
diocese are of ‘such a nature that we 
are now able to take care of ourselves. 
The spirit of clergy and people is 
such, and the circumstances of our 
missionary work are so propitious, 
that the decision to be self-supporting 
is altogether enthusiastic and unani- 
mous. As time goes on we hope by 
our increased givings to the National 
Council, to manifest our gratitude for 
the assistance given to us in the past 
forty years and to abundantly justify 
our diocesan existence.” 

Bishop Abbott was rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s, a large and thriving 
Chicago parish, when he was elected 
Bishop of Lexington. Without hesi- 
tation he left that city parish to take 
up his work in a diocese where the 
problems were clearly enormous and 


the difficulties at times seemed insur- 
mountable. His first ten years of 
work there produced results that 
speak for themselves. The diocese 
now has twenty-four clergymen and 
thirty-two parishes and missions. In 
it are nearly 6,000 baptized persons 
and 4,000 communicants. 

The eastern half of the state has 
been separated from the Diocese of 
Kentucky since 1895, but for many 
years before that it played a promi- 
nent part in the growth of the Church 
in the West. Missionaries went into 
Kentucky with the first settlers, who 
built their homes in the bluegrass re- 
gion. The territory’s first sermon on 
record by a clergyman of any de- 
nomination was preached by John 
Lythe, Episcopalian, in 1775, the year 
of the first permanent settlement. 
Many other “firsts” are credited to 
the present Diocese of Lexington. 
The first parish in Kentucky was that 
of Christ Church, Lexington, which 
was organized in 1790. The first 
convention was held in that city 
forty years later, when two priests, 
a deacon and nine laymen were 
present to organize a diocese. These 
delegates represented three parishes, 
in Lexington, Danville, and Louisville. 
Lexington, too, produced the first 
bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky, 
the. Rev. Benjamin Boswell Smith, 
rector of Christ Church. He was con- 
secrated in 1832. 

During Bishop Smith’s episcopate, 
which nearly spanned the life of the 
original diocese, many hardships came 
to interfere with the work of the 
Church. A theological seminary was 
founded but soon closed. Lexington 
suffered heavily in the cholera plague 
of 1834; one-fourth of Christ 
Church’s congregation was taken. 
Migration took many persons out of 
Eastern Kentucky into the West. 
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and of the Bluegrass 


TURESQUE FIELD OF WORK 


Photos at right, top to bottom: A mountain family in Kentucky; sum- 
mer camp, and Calvary Church, Ashland, Ky. 


Churchmen scattered over the length 
and breadth of the state, and even if 
there had been good roads it would 
have been difficult to reach every 
place where there were communicants. 

The work of the Church, like the 
settlements, began in the bluegrass 
region, though it soon spread along 
the Ohio River. The bluegrass coun- 
try, which stretches for perhaps forty 
miles in every direction from Lex- 
ington, has been compared many 
times to an enormous park. The hills 
are low and rolling. The sun shines 
more than half the time, even in win- 
ter. There is very little snow, but 
once in a while the temperature falls 
to zero. The grass is as thick as a 
mat and as velvety. 

The portion of Kentucky included 
in the Diocese of Lexington, like the 
rest of the state, is predominantly 
rural in character. No city in the 
diocese has more than 65,000 resi- 
dents and only seven at the last cen- 
sus had more than 10,000. Largest 
of all is Covington, which lies just 
across the Ohio River from Cincin- 
nati and gears its life to that of the 
bigger city. © 

Lexington is an old city. It has 
fine estates. Its streets are lined with 
buildings that have stood three- 


quarters of a century. The city has 
the oldest college west of the Alle- 
ghanies, Transylvania, which was first 
opened in 1785. In the heart of the 
city is the University of Kentucky. 

Its three Episcopal churches all 
present an interesting story. There 
is Christ Church, the first parish in 
the state. Today it has more than 
700 communicants. Then there is 
Good Shepherd, often called “Horse- 
man’s Church” because of the aid 
given toward its erection in 1926 by 
wealthy horsemen of the vicinity. 
The third is St. Andrew’s, the only 
church in the diocese for Negroes. 
Housed in a century-old brick build- 
ing, this mission is now self-sup- 
porting. 

The Ven. Franklin Davis, D.D., is 
archdeacon of the bluegrass region. 

Shut off from both east and west as 
completely as if by high walls, the 
Cumberland mountain region that 
stretches across the southeast corner 
of Kentucky was for many years al- 
most unknown to other inhabitants of 
the state. Early settlers who came 
into Kentucky with Daniel Boone, 
George Rogers Clark and other pio- 
neers before the Revolution entered 
by way of the Cumberland Gap, 


(Continued on next page) 


(Below) “Mountain Cathedral’’—a log church in a small Kentucky community, several 
miles from a highway. It is Christ Mission, Patsy, in Estill County. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
passed by the mountains and built 
their homes upon the “pleasing and 
rapturous plain.” 

The men who settled in the moun- 
tains were sturdiest of pioneers. 
Their ancestors were Britishers, full 
of tradition. They were farmers and 
hunters by race, and they found chal- 
lenge enough for their plows and their 
guns in the stubborn hills. Today 


(Below) St. Peter’s Church, Paris, Ky. 
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The famous “Horsemen’s Church,” the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lexington (left), Kentucky horsemen aided in raising funds for con- 
struction of the building. 


these mountain people are often 
called ‘our contemporary ancestors,” 
for they have kept the tradition, the 
speech and the thought of their fore- 
bears. 

For many years they were denied 
the right to worship as great numbers 
of their ancestors had done—in the 
Episcopal Church. Not until 1874 
was any work done in the mountains. 
In the long century that had elapsed, 
many families had lost all contact 
with the Church, and the younger 
generations were entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the Prayer Book. To revive 
the worship of their ancestors was 
difficult. But in 1874 St. Thomas’s 
Mission was started at Beattyville, 
which is still one of the Church cen- 
ters in Eastern Kentucky. One other 
mountain congregation, St. Mary’s at 
Middlesboro, was formed before 1895. 
Then the diocese was divided and the 
mountain work became the charge of 
the Diocese of Lexington. 

Among the heroes of the Church in 
the mountain region is the Rev. Alex- 
ander Patterson who arrived in Ken- 
tucky about 1900 and remained thirty 
years. Mr. Patterson, who became 
famous for daily jaunts of twenty-five 
miles or more in the rough country, 
originated the Patterson Farms Pro- 
ject in Lee County which is teaching 
the mountaineer more profitable meth- 
ods of farming. Mr. Patterson bought 
the land with his personal resources, 
and when he retired he deeded it to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and Girls’ 
Friendly Society to carry on the work. 
Today the farms are producing better 
seed for the mountaineer and experi- 
menting with chickens and livestock. 
They are helping the farmer get a 


better price by codperative market-. 


ing. At the same time, medical clin- 
ics, lessons in sanitation, homemaking 
and handicrafts, and a summer camp 
for women and girls are all being con- 
ducted at the farms. 


Such is the mountain work now 
carried on through nine missions un- 
der the guidance of the Ven. Gerald 
H. Catlin, archdeacon of this region 
of the diocese. 

Among the institutions of the 
Church, one is located in the Lexing- 
ton diocese—Margaret Hall at Ver- 
sailles, which is managed by the Order 
of St. Anne. Officers of the diocese 
other than the bishop and arch- 
deacons already named are: secretary, 
the Ven. Franklin Davis, D.D., Dan- 
ville; treasurer, Charles H. Edge, 
Lexington, and chancellor, Clinton 
M. Harbison, Lexington. 

Today the Diocese of Lexington 
looks to the future, confident of prog- 
ress and of increasing service to a 
picturesque section of the nation. 


(Below) Bishop Abbott is shown blessing 
the hounds before the hunt begins. 
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‘Staff in Strange Places 


BISHOP GILMAN’S WORKERS ARE 
WORKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


HE old woman who lived in 
a shoe doubtless had many 
stiff problems, psychological, 
dietary or disciplinary, but at 
least she had all her brood under 
one roof and in sight. So also, a 
bishop in a normal peaceful diocese, 
however hard his problems, does at 
least know that his staff is doing 
regular work in regular places. 

By contrast, consider the Bishop 
of Hankow, China, the Rt. Rev. Al- 
fred A. Gilman. His staff are to be 
found in strange places. Many are 
working under the special difficul- 
ties of an occupied town. Others are 
meeting trials in isolated regions. 

To mention only a few, for exam- 
ple, at the moment, Crawford Brown 
is high on a mountain top at Kuling, 
acting as banker, property guardian, 
Bible class teacher and otherwise for 
that marooned community. Arthur 
Allen has been driving a much 
needed truck from the western capi- 
tal, Chungking, to the diocesan 
schools refugeeing at Chennan. 
Gwendolyn Seng, returning after 
study in the comfortable United 
States, resumes teaching at Chennan 
with planks on bricks for desks and 
seats, crowded quarters, few books. 
John Foster has been escorting a 
hundred boxes of medical supplies 
for the Red Cross from Hankow to 
the active northern front. 

Louise Reiley, at the Church Gen- 
eral Hospital, now in temporary 
quarters in Hankow, lost some of 
her best graduate nurses to the West 
because it is hard for patriotic Chi- 


The Church’s message is taken to the Chi- 

nese, wherever they are. At the right, the 

Rev. Charles A. Higgins is shown speak- 
ing to soldiers outdoors. 


nese to stay in occupied cities but 
she has somehow found new recruits 
and has started a new training class. 

The Rev. Stephen Tsang is min- 
istering to a completely new congre- 
gation which developed out of emer- 


(Above) The gaping wall of a building at 
St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang, after a visit 
from bombers. 


gency conditions at Chungking. The 
Rev. Robert E. Wood, who has 
spent in China more than forty of 
his sixty-eight years, is traveling five 
miles in the early morning between 
his early service at the Hospital and 
his second early service at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Wuchang. 

Francis Wei, head of Central 
China College, now in refugee quar- 
ters at Hsichow in free China, is 
struggling to adapt primitive condi- 
tions to the needs of his college, in 
order that the education of young 


(Below) Thousands of Chinese refugees are moved from place to place in open trucks 
like those shown below. 
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new Chinese leaders may not be 
interrupted. 

The Rev. Ervine Swift, newest re- 
cruit, while studying the language 
has also plunged in to relieve the 
Bishop of an English congregation 
in Hankow. The Everard P. Millers 
are on the high seas, after furlough, 
starting the roundabout trip through 
Indo-China back to teach in the 
college. 

The Rev. and Mrs, J. E. Olsson 
have been carrying on quietly all 
the time at isolated Shasi, the Bishop 
reporting only that “things which 
can be told later will explain how 
much we owe to them.” 

That goes for all the staff. “You 
and your colleagues have written a 
great page in Hankow history,” 
writes an English business man of 
Hankow to one of the Chinese 
clergy. 


A horse and saddle and sixteen Bibles 
were among the requests received by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary executive board when it 
met recently. It came from Deaconess 
Dawson of St. Francis Mission, Upi, in the 
Philippines. “To reach the outstations, a 
horse is really essential,” she told the board. 
Thirty dollars would provide it. Now she 
is to get her horse, saddle, the Bibles and 
a few pictures besides, as a result of a $100 


appropriation from the United Thank 
Offering. 
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Laymen Do Work Here 


ROCK SPRINGS, WYO., 
ae BUILDING A 


THEY 
NEW CHURCH 


(Left) Only a pile of stones to you, perhaps, but a new church is hidden in them for par- 
ishioners of Rock Springs, Wyo. (Center) A workman at his labors. (Below) The Rev. E. L. 
Tull and a parishioner-workman. 


MPTY stone foundations in 

Rock Springs, Wyo., are giving 

way to a church that will be a 

monument to an enterprising 
clergyman and to laymen generous 
with time and effort. 

The clergyman is the Rev. E. L. 
Tull, who became rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion at 
Rock Springs two years ago. He 
found his parishioners worshiping in 
a building fifty years old, run down 
and constantly in need of repair. 

Nearby he saw the foundations of 
a church that had been planned, more 
than ten years before, as one of the 
finest in the West. It was to have 
cost $80,000. The foundation had 
been laid at a cost of $13,000 or 
more: The depression had put an 
end to the plans and left the empty 
basement as a reminder of what was 
to have been. Instead of housing 
parish meetings and social groups, 
the basement provided a haven for 


sand and tumbleweed carried along 
in the wind. 

Encouraged by Bishop Ziegler and 
by his 350 or more communicants, 
Mr. Tull determined to finish the 
church. One of the chief drawbacks 
seemed to be the lack of good build- 
ing stone close to Rock Springs, 
which is located in the southwestern 
part of Wyoming near the Conti- 
nental Divide. This drawback was 
soon eliminated, for Mr. Tull, who is 
by hobby a geologist of more than 
amateur rank, found what he consid- 
ered good stone within three miles 
of the town. 

The University of Wyoming tested 
the stone and found it better than 
that used in the buildings on the 
campus. This meant that there was 
a great quantity of construction 
material, but it brought up the prob- 
lem of quarrying the stone and get- 
ting it ready for use. 

The story of the erection of the 


The new Rock Springs Church as it will look when completed, (below). from the 


Boog Spares Wyo. 


OXY COMMANION 


architect’s drawing. 
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Information Please: 


When Is a Crowd? 


UST how crowded is a crowded 

hospital? Here is a glimpse of 

what the word means at St. 

Barnabas’ Hospital for women 
and children, in the city of Osaka, 
Japan. And this, it must be re- 
membered, is after an addition to the 
old building was opened. 

“The’ problem is to find space for 
the patients, and for the nursing and 
domestic staffs,” writes Miss Anna 
Van Kirk, superintendent of nurses. 
“A new nurses’ dormitory is a crying 
necessity but owing to the war, build- 
ing materials and permits are impos- 
sible to get. Every inch in the hos- 
pital is now being used for patients. 

“Even the maids’ rooms in the 
basement have been converted into 


private and semi-private rooms, and a 
small Japanese house, a few minutes’ 
walk from the hospital, has been rent- 
ed for the maids who live in, while 
the rest commute from their homes. 

“Of the 79 nurses on the staff, near- 
ly half have to commute as the dormi- 
tory cannot hold more than 40 with- 
out painful overcrowding. 

“Part of the new chapel building 
was originally intended to house some 
of the staff, but patients arrived there 
first. The basement of that building 
was equipped for a well-baby clinic, 
but in a short time the well babies 
were given a corner of a small pedi- 
atric clinic room, and the basement 
was used as a ward. In fact, so many 
changes have been made since the 


(Above) Part of the “crowd” which fills St. 
Barnabas’ Hospital, Osaka, Japan, to over- 
flowing. The maternity ward. 


original plans were drawn, that the 
designer of the original would never 
recognize the present building as a 
child of his. 

“The new chapel and the services 
held there play a prominent part in 
the work of the hospital. Among the 
staff there is usually a class of five or 
six for confirmation at Christmas and 
Easter. Their preparation is thor- 
ough, and they all take an active 
interest in the services, the care of 
the chapel, and the altar work, two 
nurses taking one month of Altar 
Guild work each year.” 


new church is one of patient effort on 
the part of many persons who give, 
in time and work, what they are not 
able to give in money. A hired con- 
struction crew is out of the question 
at Rock Springs. The budget allows 
for just one hired workman, though 
a building fund may possibly provide 
for a few more. When the church is 
completed, a year and a half or two 
years from now, it will be almost en- 
tirely the product of amateurs. 

The stone is quarried in large 
blocks, which are brought to the 
homes of many men in the parish. 
Most of them are miners, but some 
are business and professional men. 
They have learned from a master 
stone-cutter, the only hired workman, 
how to chip the blocks properly. 
With the aid of a device constructed 


by Arthur Lee Taliaferro, an attor- 
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ney and a leading layman, they 
square the stone and make it ready 
for the building. 

The new Church of the Holy 
Communion is rising slowly. Every 
block that is put into place represents 
hours of work by men who have 
other jobs that demand their time. 
Mr. Tull himself spends four hours a 


day in workman’s clothes while he ° 


chips and lays stone. His other 
parish duties cannot encroach upon 
this time. 

Just as much care will go into the 
finishing of the building as now goes 
into its exterior construction. From 
every part of Wyoming Mr. Tull has 
collected samples of stone, and he is 
planning just where each type can be 
put to best advantage in the interior. 
He hopes to have a white monolith 
for the altar quarried and brought 


from Wheatland, several hundred 
miles east of Rock Springs. 

Encouraged by the progress that 
his venturesome laymen are making, 
he is determined that the original 
plans, to; build one of the most 
beautiful churches in the West, do 
not go astray. 


Broadcast April 28 


Bishop Stewart of Chicago. 
one of the most popular speak- 
ers on the Church of the Air, 
will speak over the Columbia 
international network from Sta- 
tion WBBM, Chicago, Sunday 
The time: 


morning, April 28. 
10 a.m., Eastern Daylight Sav- 


Inge himess Osa © hicazo 
Daylight Saving Time. The 
Church of the Air is celebrat- 
ing its tenth anniversary. 


Size No Drawback 


PARISH LARGE AS PALESTINE 


At the left, from top to bottom: Children at Ashcraft, some of Mr. Hamilton's 
parishioners; children of St. Bernard’s, Okolona; a group of men and boys 
at Ashcraft, before church; bottom, the Rev. Charles Granville Hamilton. 


LITTLE larger than the coun- 
Af try of Palestine is the mission 

field centering in St. John’s 

Church, Aberdeen, Missis- 
sippi. About 70 miles wide, the “‘par- 
ish” runs along the northeast on the 
Alabama state line for nearly 200 
miles, extending into Tennessee. 


For the past eight years this field 
has been under the care of the Rev. 
Charles Granville Hamilton. He has 
held services at 132 places in a dozen 
counties where no Episcopal Church 
clergy had ever been. He has trav- 
eled 152,459 miles in seven years. 
He has no car and uses trains, buses, 
and taxis, hitch-hikes, and often walks 
several miles to services. 


He is unofficial chaplain of the 
Aberdeen High School and is a fre- 
quent speaker at school chapels 
throughout the area. This is a valued 
opportunity of reaching thousands 
who have no other religious contacts 
as well as of observing the reactions 
of the younger generation to the mes- 
sage of the Church. 

St. John’s, Aberdeen, is a pre-Civil- 
War church with a slave gallery, in a 
town distinguished for its lovely tree- 
lined streets, its old mansions and its 
cultured ease of living graciously. No 
Episcopalians ever move in, and death 
and removal have reduced this once 
important parish to a small group, but 
nevertheless many improvements 
have been made in the church the 
past few years. 


Grace Church, Okolona, is a beau- 


tiful model of an English ivy-clad 
country church; it is also a growing 
church in a community of less than 
2,000 and increasingly active in its 
community. Ascension, Brooksville, 
consists of a few families in a village 
of a few hundred, with an active and 


helpful guild—there are more mem- 
bers in the guild than in the church. 
St. Paul’s, Corinth, has a handful of 
members in a town where the Epis- 
copal Church has never obtained a 
real footing. 

The missionary also has the privi- 
lege, rather unusual in the South, as 
he says, of serving a colored church, 
St. Bernard’s, Okolona. He is chap- 
lain and professor of religious educa- 
tion at the Okolona Industrial School, 
one of the eight schools of the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes, 
and has had several confirmation 
classes here. ; 

Mr. Hamilton is also pastor of two 
Presbyterian churches, a Disciples 
church, a Baptist church, and a com- 
munity church. He has held a num- 
ber of revivals in Methodist and 
Baptist churches. The community 
church is in the TVA project at Pick- 
wick Dam. 

In one county seat he used an old 
dimly lighted courthouse, built the 
fires, and in a week’s mission gave the 
county its only taste of the Episcopal 
Church. To disarm prejudice he 
announced that he belonged to the 
Church of George Washington, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Robert E. Lee, and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Thousands of people 
will (“unfortunately!”? he remarks) 
go to their graves judging the whole 
Episcopal Church by him. 

Church work does not exhaust Mr. 
Hamilton’s energies. He has served 
as high school principal at Hamilton, 
Miss. He contributes a sermon regu- 
larly to the Aberdeen Examiner, 
weekly newspaper, and his news col- 
umn, “The World Goes On,” has been 
quoted from Ontario to Shanghai. 
He has no time for customary recrea- 
tions, saw his last movie in 1931, and 
turns on his radio about once a month. 
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_ 33 Years in Canal Zone 


ARCHDEACON COOPER LEADER 
AND ACTIVE IN SOUTHERN FIELD 


HE most beloved man in the 
community,” a fellow Church- 
man once said about the Ven. 
Edward J. Cooper, archdeacon 
and priest-in-charge of Christ Church 
at Colon in the Missionary District 
of the Panama Canal Zone. And the 
man who was most beloved long ago is 
now even more beloved after having 


Archdeacon Cooper 


He welcomed into his congregation 
at Christ Church-by-the-Sea many of 
the British West Indian families that 
had been imported for construction 
work. A large number of these fam- 
ilies remained after the Canal was 
completed, and today they make up 
a communicant list of 550. 

Christ Church is the mother church 


(Above) Christ Church-by-the-Sea, Colon, Canal Zone. 


served for thirty-three years the 
British West Indian Churchmen of 
that historic parish. 

Archdeacon Cooper is 77 years old. 
A native of England, he received his 
education in eastern United States 
and held a rectorship here before he 
went to Panama in September, 1907. 
He is the oldest missionary in the 
Canal Zone District, both in age and 
in years of service. 

When Mr. Cooper arrived at his 
missionary post that year, the Ameri- 
can work on the Canal was little more 
than started. He watched the water- 
way develop. He saw the huge shovels 
scoop out the earth, the great locks 
go into operation. He watched the 
district and the Church there grow 


with the Canal. 
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of’ the district. It was built in 
1855 to minister to the men who 
passed across the Isthmus in a 
steady procession on their way to 
and from the gold fields of California. 
Parishioners then were for a large part 
transient, and they brought with 
them high hopes and stories of sudden 
wealth or dismal failure. 

During the Colombian Revolution 
that burst upon Panama, Christ 
Church had to be closed. It was 
used successively as arsenal, fort, 
powder magazine and stable. For 
twenty years or more it was under 
the jurisdiction of the Church of 
England, but when the United States 
began to work on the Canal this 
church and the others in the Zone 
and the Republic of Panama again 


became part of the American Church. 

Christ Church is in the Republic, 
just a few blocks across the dividing 
line from the narrow Canal Zone 
over which the United States exer- 


cises control. The building, which 
has literally withstood storm and 
shellfire, is of native granite. It is 
close beside the Atlantic and faces 
the breakwater. 

The British West Indians in the 
Republic of Panama, unlike those in 
the Zone, are not assured of steady 
work, and many families are needy. 
Mr. Cooper carries on extensive char- 
itable work. There is a parish day 
school with four teachers and 170 
pupils. The Woman’s Auxiliary, Girls’ 
Friendly Society and acolyte guild 
are all strong. More than 200 pupils 
are enrolled in the Church school. 
Baptized members of the Church total 
3,700. 

In addition to his work at Colon, 
Mr. Cooper has for several years 
maintained a mission, St. Mary the 
Virgin at Mount Hope. Here he has 
built up strong organizations and a 
communicant list of 150. 

No time has this veteran missionary 
to rest on his laurels. The reward of 
his thirty-three years of work in the 
Panama Canal Zone appears only as a 
greater opportunity, and he is daily 
striving to meet that opportunity. 


Lenten study about National Council 
headquarters led Elizabeth Twaddell, 16, of 
St. Phillip’s parish, Durham, N. C., to com- 
pose a verse about “281.” The name, she 
says, “is known where’er the name of 
Christ and Cross are said.” 
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Mr. Myron C. Taylor (above) who recently 
assumed his duties as personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt at the Vatican, 
is a vestryman of St. Bartholomew’s Epis- 
copal Church, New York. Mr. Taylor re- 
cently received the American Hebrew 
medal for his untiring efforts on behalf of 
Christian and Jewish refugees from Europe. 
He has been a leader in various welfare 
agencies and in education, social service 
and art. Formerly he was chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. 


Saturday Church School Works 


To reach a group of children whose . 


environment offers little or no chance 
of personal development, who were 
not being reached by the usual Sun- 
day Church school and services, the 
Rev. Thomas S. Tisdale, Church of 
the Advent, Marion, South Carolina, 
started a Saturday Church school. 

The whole parish has stood behind 
the effort, Church school teachers 
doing fine extra work, women of the 
parish serving the children a meal on 
Saturdays, and both men and women 
acting as sponsors in a number of 
baptisms. Voluntary contributions 
have been generous in covering the 
cost of the work. 

School work has included religious 
instruction, leading to Church wor- 
ship and attendance at the Sunday 
school; physical care, health exami- 
nations, tonsils removed; instruction 
in music and special help with pub- 
lic school lessons where needed; rec- 
reation and handwork, sewing, car- 
pentering and gardening. The girls 


Listen te the Jone of the Orgatron! 


Glorious, liturgical, true organ tone, American Guild of Organists 
specifications, small size and modest cost have brought the Orgatron 
world-wide acceptance among churches of every denomination. 
Hundreds of churches now use Orgatrons. Small chapel or mighty 
cathedral... each finds the Orgatron ideal. Prices start at $595 
f.0.b. factory for the single manual. Address dept. F for details. 


THE EVERETTVORGATRON « South Haven, Michigan 


have sold dish towels to earn money 
toward their own clothes. The boys. 
have made furnishings for prayer 
corners at home and for the parish 
house. 

Before entering the Saturday 
school the children must agree to ac- 
cept certain résponsibilities, but even 
so, the school has a waiting list. 


Nominate Miss Hibbard 


Miss Rebekah Hibbard of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has been nominated by 
the national executive board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to serve as as- 
sistant presiding officer for the Aux- 
iliary’s Triennial Convention meeting 
in Kansas-City, next October. The 
Triennial elects its presiding officer 
and her assistant. As previously an- 
nounced, the board has nominated 
Mrs. Edwin A. Stebbins of Roches- 
ter, New York, as presiding officer. 

Miss Hibbard was one of the first 
four women elected to membership on 
the National Council, declining re- 
election to that office in 1937. She 
has also been a member of the Aux- 
iliary’s national board and president 
of the Los Angeles diocesan Auxiliary. 


The Rev. John Long Jackson (below) of 
Charlotte, N. C., will be consecrated Bishop 
of Louisiana early in May. He was elected 
recently to succeed Bishop James C. Morris, 
Bishop-elect Jackson has been rector of St. 
Martin’s Church, Charlotte, for the past 
twenty-six years and is one of the outstand- 
ing clergymen of North Carolina. For ten 
years he has been director of the Kanuga 
Lake Conference. 
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Unusual Photos 


HREE striking photographs received by 
FortTH are shown on this page. They con- 
stitute another in the series of Photo 
Awards given by FortH. 

Winter’s last blast was caught in an unusual 
view by Miss Mildred Capron in the photo at the 
right. To it goes first award of five dollars. The 
spire of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Laramie, looms 
up through the snow-covered shrubs. Miss Capron 
has taken many unusual photos. 

From far away China, the Rev. Charles A. 
Higgins sends the thought-provoking photo at 
the bottom right, to which goes second award of 
three dollars. “Man is a beast of burden in 
China,” writes Mr. Higgins. ‘This peasant is 
helping his animal pull through a sandy place in 
the Yellow River Valley, North Shansi.” 

Wendell Hill, better known as “‘Bunkie,”’ of 
Jacksonville, Fla., is having a high swing in the 
photo directly below, which wins for Mr. F. 
DeWolfe Miller of Stuyvesant School, Warren- 
ton, Va., third prize and an award of two dollars. 

FortTH wants and pays for photographs of all 
sorts. Send them to Photo Editor, FortH Maga- 
zine, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Dawn, in 
up like 
in which 

Bishop Beal, recalling Rudyard Kipling’s 

inspiring poem, On the Road to Mandalay 

calls the attention of the Church in the 

United States to the new responsibilities 


Opportunities in Panama. 
the tropics, always ‘comes 
thunder’.” That is the way 


that are piling up in Panama. ‘The de- 
cision of the American government to en- 
large and strengthen the Canal has meant 
new buildings, new towns, new people. 
Last year the number of employees of the 
Canal and the Panama Railroad increased 
nearly 50%, to 20,312 persons. 

How many of us realize that on the 
average each of the six clergy in the 
Panama Canal Zone cares for seven times 
as many people as does a clergyman in the 
United States? That is an astonishing 
statement. If you question it, turn to the 
general tables of statistics in The Living 
Church Annual for 1940. On page 402 you 
will find the figures with regard to the 
Canal Zone. These show 19,306 baptized 
persons in our Church in the Canal Zone. 
That means an average of 3,218 persons 
for each of the six clergymen. Turn to 
page 406. The total number of baptized 
persons in the United States is given 
as 2,068,000. The number of clergy in 
the United States is given as 5,930. That 
means that the average clergyman in the 
United States cares for 357 people. The 
Bishop’s statement is too modest, accord- 
ing to these figures. 

+ & & 

Resume Zangzok Work. Zangzok was 
one of the places that suffered most heavily 
in the military operations in the Shanghai 
region in the autumn of 1937. Most of the 
people of the city evacuated. It was im- 
possible for our missionaries to remain. 
Some months ago a return was possible 
and the Rev. and Mrs. Hollis Smith, to- 
gether with Chinese workers, have been 
carrying on valiantly. 
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News from Abroad 


by 


Dr. John W. Wood 


Chinese orphans (left), kept in a cave 
(doorway in rear) 


Bishop Roberts recently confirmed a 
class of 137 people at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church and advanced one of the Chinese 
deacons to the priesthood. The church was 
filled to over-flowing. Conditions fully 
justify Mr. Smith’s statement: 

“Church work is going on apace. New 
families are coming in every week. Many 
people in the city of a class who formerly 
were not interested in Christianity are now 
coming to inquire. The total lack of any- 
thing stable in life is having its effect. 
People want something to hang on to that 
they can be sure of. The old religions do 
not satisfy. The Church has a wonder- 
ful opportunity now. The one fly in the 
ointment is that all are just about ‘down 
and out,’ so far as money goes. Anything 
like self-support is simply out; now. And 
will be for some years to come. We had 
made a fair start a few vears ago along 
that line.” 

kt & & 

Staff in Anking. The American members 
of the mission staff of the Diocese of 
Anking, at present in China, are divided 
into two groups. In Wuhu are: Bishop 
Huntington, the Rev. Lloyd R. Craighill 
and Mrs. Craighill, Mr. B. W. Lanphear, 
Miss Elda J. Smith, Miss Laura Clark, and 
Sisters Louise Magdalene and Lucy Caritas 
of the Order of the Transfiguration, all 
are carrying on as best they can under 
many difficult conditions. 

In Anking the Rev. Henri Pickens and 
Mrs. Pickens are codperating with the Chi- 
nese clergy in evangelistic work. Miss 
Margaret E. Monteiro, recently returned 
from furlough, and Miss Mary Parke are 
doing evangelistic and religious education 
work. Dr. Logan H. Roots, recently 
loaned from the Diocese of Hankow to 


Anking, with Mrs. Roots and two children, . 


are at St. James’ Hospital during the fur- 
lough of Dr. Harry B. Taylor. Miss 
Blanche Myers and Miss Isabella Colson 
are looking after the business management 
and the direction of the Chinese nurses at 
St. James’. Dr. Roots has the helpful com- 
panionship of Dr. and Mrs. Rees, loaned 
by the China Inland Mission. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington is at present in the United States, 
and Miss Alice Gregg is in Shanghai. 


Victory in Liberia. Can you understand 
how Christmas, 1939, was made memor- 
able for Sister Frances Jolly of our Cape 
Mount, Liberia, mission? She writes:— 
“A few days before Christmas, we baptized 
our first Massatiin leper. There are others 
who, being older, must live out their pro- 
bation. Yami is only sixteen and was so 
eager to be baptized. He took the name of 
David. It was done in our new little mud 
church. David is the first adult whom I 
have prepared for baptism and presented. 
There have been many children in the mis- 
sion, of course, but to find a soul out of 
pure heathendom and bring him to the 
font, is an experience almost too great for 
the heart to bear! 

“Tt is so great that I realize actually how 
very little I myself could have had to do 
with it. Musa, Siafa, Moma, and Boakai 
are next on the list, but they do have a 
bit more preparation to make. David only 
took a year, but he does not have several 
wives and he was not so deeply versed in 
the Koran. At David’s baptism, the others 
in the baptismal class, numbering about 
fifteen with the children, sang, ‘M, falla lo’ 
—the Vai version of ‘Into My Heart’.” 


Gal teh Uy 


“There Was No Room.” How many of 
us as we share in a midnight service on 
Christmas Eve are conscious of the fact 
that all over the world at midnight fellow 
Christians are welcoming the “New Born 
King”? One of these groups met in Las 
Rubias, a mission station in Puerto Rico. 
One hundred and sixty people tried to get 
into a building that would not accom- 
modate more than half of them, so the 
others had to share in the service from the 
outside, in what for them was a decidedly 
cold night air. Some of them had walked 
for three hours to be present at the service. 
On Christmas Day there were several bap- 


‘tisms and all through the day people from 


far and near were visiting the church. It 
is no wonder that Bishop Colmore is plan- 
ning to start another center about three 
miles away from this Church of the Trans- 
figuration at Las Rubias. It is a region 
where no clergyman of any communion 
has ever visited. 
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Chicago Parish has Theme Song 


Theme songs are popular in the 
radio and musical fields these days 
but possibly the only church in the 
country which has a parish “theme 
song” is St. Chrysostom’s, Chicago. 
It all happened because of the 
enthusiasm and interest of Mr. 
Angus Hibbard, a member of St. 
Chrysostom’s. 

Mr. Hibbard some time ago wrote 
the words and music for a hymn, 
“Bells of St. Chrysostom’s’” and 
dedicated such to his parish. It is 


played regularly on the carillon and 
sung on special parochial occasions. 
The Rev. Dudley Scott Stark is 
rector. 

Now Mr. Hibbard has written 
words of a general character which 
can be used to the same tune, as in- 
dicated below. The hymn has been 
widely distributed. Mr. Hibbard is 
the designer of the famous “Blue 
Bell” of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., which he _ helped 
establish. 


U.T.O. Workers Named 

Appointment of three United 
Thank Offering women workers in the 
domestic mission field has been ap- 
proved by the executive board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and confirmed by 
the National Council. They are: 
Virginia B. Gesner, Brookline, Mass.; 
Ethel H. Malone, Raleigh, N..C., and 


Olive Meacham, formerly of Liberia. 
Miss Gesner will teach at the Mis- 
sion of the Good Shepherd, Fort 
Defiance, Ariz. Miss Malone will de- 
vote herself to teaching, religious ed- 
ucation and social work at St. Bar- 
nabas’ Mission, Jenkinsville, S. C., 
and Miss Meacham will work in the 
district of San Joaquin, Calif. 
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ANGUS HIBBARD, 1934-1939 
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PRAYERS 


By DR. L. M. ZIMMERMAN 


A Rare Gift Book 


Pocket Size — Bound in Cloth 

Seven Printings in Two Months 

Postpaid, 35 cents. Three for $1.00 
e 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY—“‘Deeply felt and 
well expressed.” 

MOODY MONTHLY—‘Material which the de- 
vout soul may use and offer to God.” 

PULPIT DIGEST—“Extremely well written. 
Filled with fervor of the first order.” 

ZION’S HERALD— “An excellent piece of 
spiritual work. Strength and inspiration.” 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN—“Expressed in 
devout and reverent language, for all oc- 
casions,”’ 

WATCHMAN-EXAMINER — “Touch life at 
every angle. Refreshing, inspiring and 
helpful.”’ 

WORLD CALL—‘“Preachers will profit, homes 
will benefit, from the use of these prayers.” 


Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Third Generation now reads 


The Holy Cross Magazine! 


The tests of 50 years prove 
the ever present values of its 
vital presentation of 
Christian Faith and Life. 


Monthly, Illustrated. 

Two Dollars a Year. 

HOLY CROSS PRESS, 
West Park, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarvee 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabate—Collars 


; Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
12 
1837 Geer aimanta per: 1940 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET. NEW YORK. 


- CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments, Materials 
Repairing, cleaning and re- 
applying. Altar Breads. 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ALTAR 


Its Setting and Ornaments 


By the Rev. Frederick W. Fitts 


Official publication of the American Branch 
of the Anglican Society. 


15 cents, postage additional 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 East 41st St. New York 
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You too may 


SAFEGUARD 


YOUR FINANCIAL FUTURE 


through the 


MOODY 
ANNUITY 
PLAN 


An annunity (in 
amounts of $100 and 
up) pays a return from 
3% % to 8%% on your 
investment—FOR 
LIFE—thus you se- 
cure a regular depend- 
able income, and at the same time help in 
the great work of Moody Bible Institute. 
Thousands of happy annuitants have received 
checks in full when due, during the past 
33 years, 

Write for ‘‘Double Dividends,” our free 
booklet which explains the plan fully. 
Address Dept §Ms55 


OF CHICAGO 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE + CHICAGO, ILL 


won makes a Boppy Today! 


Boviding against worry and insecurity in 
old age helps make the present enjoyable 
—may even add years to your life. 

An Annuity Agreement of the American 
Bible Society is a safe, practical way to en- 
sure steady income to meet your own needs 
or ease the burdens of others. The check 
from the American Bible Society arrives at 
stated intervals; and for over 90 years, 
through eleven major and minor depres- 
sions, these checks have never failed. 

You will also be helping the American 
Bible Society in its ever widening distribu- 
tion of God’s word throughout the world. 

Send for “A Gift That Lives? a little 
booklet which tells the advantages of the 

ge Annuity Agreement plan. 
r 
| 


T[ee)viam— —- MAIL COUPON TODAY — 
rYS3U-tae9 AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet 5p.24 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Denomination. 


| 
| 
| Name. 
| Address | 
| 
begin ie ee | 
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(Above) The Rev. Paul B. James officiating at a service on a ski train. 


Ski Train Services Are Popular 


The ski train Church service is 
here to stay, believes the Rev. Paul 
B. James, rector of Christ Church, 
Seattle, Wash. He inaugurated the 
idea of conducting services on ski 
trains to the Snoqualmic Bowl on the 
Milwaukee Railroad not long ago and 
the services proved more popular 
than the usual Church service. 

At the appointed time, someone 
went. through the long line of pas- 


senger cars, announcing that Epis- 
copal Church services would be con- 
ducted in the forward coach. The 
result: many who came could not 
get in. Holy Communion was cele- 
brated and a short sermon followed. 
Rectors of various Seattle churches 
coéperated, taking turn in accom- 
panying the train. As a rule, there 
were nearly 1,000 persons on each 
train. 


(Continued from page 11) 


the largest proportion, with provision 
for training, equipping and giving 
special assistance to missionaries, 
Efforts are being made to build up an 
adequate pension fund. Many re- 
pairs to mission buildings have been 
provided. 

Until six years ago a proportion of 
nearly every triennial offering was 
used for new buildings in mission 
fields but with the depression and 


with reduced support for mission 
work in recent years it has been 
thought wise not to erect new build- 
ings from the last two offerings. 
Whether some of the next offering 
will be used for buildings is for the 
Triennial Meeting at Kansas City to 
decide. Mrs. Clinton S. Quin of 
Houston, Texas, is chairman of the 
United Thank Offering committee of 
the W.A. national executive board. 


(Below) A scene at the Snoqualmic Ski Bowl, the destination of the ski train. 
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ALASKA 
BraZit 


HINA 
UBA 


OMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


ASTERN 


OREGON 


ISHTOWN 
(Liberia) 


Hawan : HAITI 
INp1A: Indians Here 
J APAN 
Kusatsu (Mission for 


Lepers; Japan) 


LIBERIA 


Mexico 


EGROES — AMERICA 
ENANA— ALASKA 


Osaka (The Widely 


Loving Society) 


HILIPPINES 
UERTO RICO 
UARTZSITE 
(Arizona) 
URAL WORK 
(America) 


So Church 
Institutes; N.Y. 


Toxyo 


(St. Luke’s 
Hospital) 


i (Brazil) 
4 RGIN 
ISLANDS 
UCHANG 
(China) 


Xorox (Mexico) 
(Fort Yukon 


AMBOANGA 
(Philippines) 


Mr. Norman B. Guthrie, a vestryman of Epiphany Church, Seattle, Wash., prepared 
the above Missionary “Alphabet Cross” as a means of bringing home to children 
of the Diocese of Olympia the wide scope of missionary work of the Church. Mr. 
Guthrie not only is an active member of his parish but is a member of the Standing 


Committee of the diocese and active in the diocesan Field Department. 


The Rev. 


Elmer B. Christie is rector of Epiphany Church. 


Cigar boxes hold the type from which 
the Rev. J. Edward Blake sets up copy for 
church programs, bulletins and other small 
pieces of printing at All Saints’ Church, 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands. Type- 
setting is just one of many duties of Mr. 
Blake who is assistant to the Rev. J. A. 
Swinson, the rector. 


“The Bishop Mosher Diocesan Library” 
in Manila, P. I., has been named in honor 
of the retiring Bishop of the Philippines. 
Bishop Mosher was so honored at the re- 
cent convocation of his district. In addi- 
tion, he was given a book of remembrance 
and a purse. He has long aided in de- 
veloping the diocesan library. 


A striking example of the value of trust 
funds left to the Church is provided in 
the case of the W. Beaumont Whitney 
Memorial Fund. Back in 1917, this was 
established with a gift of $3,100. It was 
to be used for the education of Cubans for 

the ministry. Bishop Blankingship writes 
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that just now two boys are being aided 
by the fund. One of them, Augustine 
Gonzales, is coming to DuBose Training 
School this fall. The other is Moises 
Guerra. 


Conscientious Objectors. Provision 
for the registration of Episcopalians 
who are conscientious objectors in 
time of war was set up by the Na- 
tional Council recently. Such indi- 
viduals may register with the Coun- 
cil in a manner similar to that pre- 
vailing in other churches. The ac- 
tion is in accordance with resolu- 
tions adopted by the 1934 General 
Convention. 


Work among University of Kansas stu- 
dents, Indians at Haskell Institute, and 
responsibilities of a normal parish, Trinity 
Church, comprise the duties of the Rev. 
John E. Bowers at Lawrence, Kansas. 


BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 


The Original Folding Organ 
Pat. in U.S. A. and other countries. 
World Famous for more than 
50 years. Sweet tone; Aston- 
ishing volume; Durable; In- 
expensive; Easily carried, 
Suitable for Missions, Camps 
Schools, Homes. Write for foldee 

Bilhorn Bros. Organ Co. 

1414 McLean Ave., Dept. TS, 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE 


Church Building Fund 
AIDS 
Parishes and Missions 


In the Construction of 
Churches, Rectories and 


Parish Houses 


Through Loans, Gifts and Grants 
Address Secretary 
American Church Building Fund Commis- 
sion, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 
All sizes, prices, colors. 
Ideal for Confirmation Gift 
(with Confirmation certifi- 
cate.) Your name stamped 
in gold Free. Send for 
booklet S. We carry ALL 
Church books. 

REDDING & CO. 
17 W.23 St. New York City 

(81 years in business) 


BRONZE 
Church 
TABLETS 


Manufactured in 
sizes and designs 
for every purpose. 


Send wording and 
size for free sketch 
and quotation. 
Special Booklet on Request 
INTERNATIONAL TABLET CO. 


36 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Sunshine Line: 


Cards—Plaques 
Stationery—Books—Bibles 
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Earn Larger Income in i94O §& 


Offer Newest 50c Scripture-Text 94 
Everyday Greeting Card Boxes and % 


Distinctive New Stationery Cabinet; }§ 


Popular Rustic “Art-Wood” Plaques. £ 
The ‘Sunshine Line’’ includes 
many other attractive and appealing 
items for home, school, and church. 
Dignified and pleasant year-round % 
work. Represent us full or part ¥W 
time. Earn extra money and do 
good by widening your influence. § 
Write nearer office today for new 
illustrated Sales Proposition. "K 


GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY | 
Attention Dept. D-52 
) Sacramento, Calif., or Andersen, Ind. 


SCHOOLS 


The Wirginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The General 


Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Chelsea Square 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address: THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


The New York Training School for 


Prepares Women for Service 
Deaconesses in the Church as Deaconesses, 


or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes 
Field Work in both Religious Education and 
Social Service. Address: 

DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of religious education, 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 


ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 


Founded by Bishop White 1833 


Donates to Missions, Institutions, Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in 1 volume.) Pew size. 


Apply: Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 
1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Psalms for Every Day by Jane T. 
Stoddart. (Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press, $3.50) Prepared as a companion to 
the Psalter, contains a thousand illustra- 
tions from life and literature to give 
deeper meaning to familiar words. 


Faith, Hope and a Horse by John 
Benton. (N. Y., D. Appleton-Century, $2.) 
Light humor, sentiment, and a crusading 
spirit are mixed to make this story of a 
race-track man and a missionary working 
together to clean up a racket. 


Christian Faith and Democracy by 
Gregory Ulastos. (N. Y., Association 
Press, 50c) Another brief volume inter- 
preting the Christian philosophy as a guide 
to living today. 


Per Christum Vinces. (N. Y., Longmans, 
Green, 25c) A reprinting of a collection 
of prayers originally compiled and edited 
by Ethel M. Barton for use in wartime. 


The Stuff of Life by Joseph Fort New- 
ton. (N. Y., Harpers, $2.) Inspirational 
readings designed for daily use. Mingles 
aspiration with common sense and humor, 
covering such subjects as: “I Believe,” 
“Qld London,” “Mark Twain,” “Why Be 
Shy?” “A Church Home.” 


Comfort from Calvary by the Rt. Rev. 
H. P. Almon Abbott. (Louisville, Ky., 
Cloister Press, $1.) Stimulating and direct 
meditations on the Seven Words from the 
Cross, 


Abba: Meditations based upon The 
Lord’s Prayer by Evelyn Underhill. (N. Y., 
Longmans, Green, $1.) A companion 
volume to the author’s Mystery of Sacrifice, 
the Lord’s Prayer is presented as complete 
instruction on the nature of man’s com- 
munion with God. 


New Homes for Old: Public Housing in 
Europe and America by William V. Reed 
and Elizabeth Ogg. (N. Y., Foreign Policy 
Association, 25c) 


The Christian Alternative to World 
Ckaos by Luman J. Shafer. (N. Y., Round 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A three year Course, leading to the 
Degree of Th.B.; eight months’ Theological 
Studies, two months’ Clinical Training each 
year. 

Graduate Studies, leading to Degrees of 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Department of Women, three year 
Course and Clinical Training, leading to 
the Th.B. Shorter Course for professional 


women. 
ALLEN EVANS, Dean 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Table Press, $2.) A presentation of the 
practical, positive contribution which 
Christianity can make to a world which 
finds itself again at war. 


Following Christ by W. R. Matthews. 
(N. Y., Longmans, Green, $1.) The Bishop 
of London’s Lent Book by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s answers the question, How is it pos- 
sible to follow Christ in the present state 
of the world and what does following Him 
involve? 


Religious Living by Georgia Harkness. 
(N. Y., Association Press, 50c) This brief 
volume interprets religion as a source of 
personal stability and thus a source of 
power and growth. 


An American Exodus by Dorothea 
Lange and Paul S. Taylor. (N. Y., Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, $2.75) A_ pictorial 
record of the migration of impoverished 
Middle Western farmers to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette carries his 
monumental task of writing a history of 
the expansion of Christianity a step nearer 
completion with the publication of the third 
volume, Three Centuries of Advance: 
A.D. 1500- A.D, 1800 (N. Y., Harpers, 
$3.50). When the projected six volumes are 
completed, they will present a sound, ade- 
quate, scholarly story of the Church’s ad- 
vance from the days of Christ down to the 
present. Mr. Latourette is Professor of 
Missions and Oriental History in Yale Uni- 
versity. 


This Holy Fellowship by Edward Rochie 
Hardy, Jr., and W. Norman Pittenger. 
(New York, Morehouse-Gorham, $2.50) 
A collection of essays by friends and re- 
cent students of the late Frank Gavin on 
such subjects as “The World Around Us,” 
“The Use of the Bible Today,” ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Insight in Pastoral Care,” “The 
Parish in Social Reformation,” and 
“Through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 


A Florida woman, suffering from a long 
illness, has devised her own means of help- 
ing Chinese refugees. A former Sunday 
School teacher in Jacksonville, she was im- 
pressed by the Forward Movement article 
that showed how three cents a day would 
maintain a refugee. In her room she 
keeps an empty tin can with a slot in the 
top. She tells her visitors of the scheme 
and asks each of them to drop in a coin 
to help along her Chinese refugee fund. 
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CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION Emphasizing low cost life insurance 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1000 INSURANCE 


EYPE OF POLICY Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 Age 40 Age 45 


$15.10 $17.19 $19.91 $23.50 $28.35 
18.03 19.89 22.28 25.42 29.72 
TWENTY-FIVE. PAYMENT LIFE 19.77 21.74 24.20 21.37 31.58 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 22.53 24.71 27.40 30.75 35.07 
18.40 21.71 26.31 32.93 43.08 
20.86 25.21 31.50 41.18 57.59 
24.57 25.21 26.31 28.18 31.36 
30.21 30.69 31.50 32.93 35.43 
39.14 39.51 40.12 41.18 43.08 


Rates at other ages for all standard forms of insurance supplied upon request. 


Although the policy contracts are issued on the non-participating basis, the Corporation has paid 
voluntary refunds to policyholders annually since 1924, thus reducing the cost of the insurance below 
the guaranteed rates. Refunds for the future cannot be promised in advance, but it is hoped that 
this practice can be continued. 


The Corporation accepts applications for insurance or annuities from clergymen, lay officials and 
other active lay workers doing voluntary or paid work on behalf of the Episcopal Church, and also 
from members of their immediate families. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(A subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
Twenty Exchange Place New York, N. Y. 
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IvIng AUECN months free!! 
Tue Livinc Cuurcu, including one issue a month of THE LAYMAN’s 
Macazine, is $4.00 a year. Yet we offer you an 8-month subscription for 

only $2.00. That is, you get two months entirely free! 
This offer includes 8 issues of THE LayMAN’s Macazine! It includes all THe Livine 
CHURCH issues which will carry plans for the 1940 General Convention, as well as detailed 
news and feature stories on the Convention itself. You won’t want to miss an issue con- 


taining these detailed reports by our special convention correspondents. Send us your 
subscription today! 


The Living Church 
744 North Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I want to subscribe to THe Livinc CHurcH and THE LAYMAN’s 
Macazine for 8 months at the special $2.00 rate. I enclose my 


Use this coupon 
today. You'll 
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remittance. 
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(This offer is made only to new subscribers.) 
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A PENNY OR TWO 


pays for much of our literature, that could not be 


duplicated for many times that amount. | - 


is asked because the Forward Movement seeks no 7 —— 


financial profit. 


provides the basic support necessary to develop a 
literature program to help our clergy in their work. 


May we recommend— 


A psychiatrist says of the Southwell ares 


“Most of my patients would never have had any 
trouble if from time to time they had purged — 
their lives with the help of the sane and searching 
questions contained in the pages of this little 


Litany.” _ ceeneaaeaneta 


ee ities 
14 cents nek’ 


MEI-LING, a true story from China, reprinted ————— 
by permission of FELLOWSHIP, as told by | 1 cent in Quantities ) 
Muriel Lester, world-famous Christian Ambassadress. The story of Mei-Ling is a 
_ glorious example of Christ’s power in life today. It braces young and old to nobler living. | 4 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT COMMISSION 


406 SYCAMORE STREET +» CINCINNATI, OHIO 


